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UNSATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF THE 
CHINESE NEGOTIATIONS 



BY DE. GILBERT EEID. 



Some time has passed since the final Protocol of peace was 
signed at Peking, and we can now understand better than then the 
value of that document or its shortcomings and inconsistencies. 
The nature of the execution — or the non-execution — of the stipu- 
lations enables us to estimate through practical proofs the pro- 
tracted and noteworthy negotiations. 

The beginning and, to a certain extent, the continuance of the 
negotiations suggested the bewilderment of a kaleidoscope. Be- 
fore the Allies had yet relieved the Legations, the Washington 
Government instructed its diplomatic representatives to sound the 
other Governments as to their intended future policy concerning 
China, and announced its own policy in the following excellent 
language : 

" The policy of the Government of the United States is to seek a solu- 
tion which may bring about permanent safety and peace to China, pre- 
serve China's territorial and administrative entity, protect all rights 
guaranteed to friendly Powers by treaty and international law, and 
safe-guard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with 
all parts of the Chinese Empire." 

Then came a Eussian Note, to recognize Li Hung Chang as a 
proper plenipotentiary, and to facilitate his purposes of peace. 
Whereon the United States again sounded the other governments. 
While this sounding process was going on, there appeared another 
Eussian Note, professing friendly intentions, and advocating 
withdrawal of ministers and the troops from Peking. Another 
American Note followed, favoring joint withdrawal, but recom- 
mending an important condition, namely, prior re - establish- 
ment of the Chinese Government. Then. Italy came to the front, 
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in proposing, first, an evacuation as soon as preliminaries to 
negotiation were settled; second, support to China by the Powers 
in contracting a loan for paying the indemnity ; and, third, a col- 
lective pledge to maintain the integrity of China. Germany fol- 
lowed with a Note, which was the first to have a clear, ringing 
sound, proposing that, preliminary to diplomatic relations, the 
Chinese Government must deliver up the instigators of the out- 
rages. Before the Powers had time to reply, there was issued a 
French Note, suggesting that such a question as the surrender 
of the ring-leaders of the anti-foreign outbreak should be deferred 
for a. time, and that negotiations should begin at once on such 
questions as compensation and its guarantees, namely, three: 
first, maintenance of a Legation guard; second, razing of certain 
forts; and, third, temporary prohibition of the importation of 
arms. Again, while the Powers were still meditating a reply, 
came a second German Note, proposing that the Powers instruct 
their representatives in China to examine and report on the pun- 
ishment of the offenders. Great Britain, having been unable to 
take the lead, had taken an insignificant though cordial position ; 
but in a few days appeared the Anglo-German Compact, of doubt- 
ful profit to England, and this immediately went the rounds of 
the various Powers. All this was prior to the opening up of 
negotiations in Peking. 

The bewilderment was increased by the dual appearance in 
China of the diplomatic and military on the part of each of tEe 
great Powers. Was the Commander-in-Chief commanding, or was 
the Minister Plenipotentiary, who was as yet unaccredited, the 
supreme authority? Of more importance, was it war or was it 
peace? Or was it a peculiar, anomalous conjunction of both? 
Even after the Chinese plenipotentiaries had come to Peking, 
and were actually negotiating peace, a military expedition of 
Great Britain, Germany, Prance and Italy left Peking and Tien- 
tsin for Pao-ting-fu ; and, later on, all through the winter months, 
there was an unhappy commingling of putative expedition and 
friendly conference. The Generals went one way, the Ministers 
another; neither being responsible to the other. 

Chinese, both officials and people, were impressed with the in- 
consistency of foreigners, and were non-plussed by their mixed 
policy and eccentric actions. A clear, simple case, logical and 
undeviating, the Chinese can understand and will always appreci- 
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ate. The Chinese Imperial Government had openly and un- 
flinchingly declared war against the world, had incorporated the 
Boxers as a part of the state, had employed every energy and all 
methods, legitimate or barbaric, to encompass the death of the 
" enemy," whether belligerent or non-combatant, and had, in the 
hour of defeat, deserted its capital, withdrawn its army and fled 
to the mountains. The natural and intelligible supposition would 
be that the foreign Powers would, in turn, declare war against 
the Imperial Government of China, though not against 
the peaceful provinces or against China as a whole; that the 
Powers would refuse to recognize the government that had com- 
mitted such atrocities, until due and proper apology should have 
been made; that they would continue to advance and occupy until 
the capture of the court should have been accomplished, or at least 
until the Imperial troops with their generals in command should 
have laid down their arms; and that the Powers would refuse to 
enter on any negotiation whatever until the chief offenders should 
have been handed over and unconditional surrender achieved. 

To do less (and it was less that was actually done) was to sub- 
ject the Powers to the suspicion of cowardice and weakness, or 
of callous indifference to their own honor and to the safety of 
their nationals. Whatever might be gained through negotiation 
could not prevent the loss of prestige. Nations, especially the 
United States, which held aloof from extended and frequent 
expeditions, would only be looked upon at such a time as either 
being weak, or at best having a weak good nature. On the other 
hand, nations, like Germany, bringing terror into the land, and 
sending forth punitive expeditions while talking peace, drew upon 
themselves because of their severity hatred as well as fear, and 
because of their inconsistency contempt and disrepute. Eussia 
had the peculiar advantage of being China's peaceful and best 
friend in Peking, and of being strong and relentless in Manchuria, 
where she could act alone. 

The Powers and their representatives in China, in a most in- 
comprehensible way, passed over the question, Is China entitled 
to be called a sovereignty, and, if so, who is her sovereign ? Prior 
to the breaking off of diplomatic relations, on June 20th, 1900, 
the foreign Ministers had assumed that the Emperor, Kwang-hsii 
was sovereign, though in the coup d'etat of 1898, the Empress 
Dowager had resumed the regency, through the alleged ill-health 
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and disability of the Emperor. Even if the Emperor was de jure 
ruler, the Empress Dowager was so de facto, and as such was 
accountable for the policy of war, bringing in its atrocities and 
the awful barbarities of 1900. If she was unsatisfactory to the 
Powers as the de facto ruler, they might have made some an- 
nouncement in favor of the Emperor, and promised him every 
moral and material support. Instead of this, there was allowed 
the drifting of the boat with a helm working at each end, and 
sitting between, and learning from both, or more probably from 
neither, the insurgent Heir-Apparent, notorious son of the no- 
torious Prince Tuan. The well known friendly disposition of 
the Emperor to men and methods conducive to peace, deserved 
better treatment. The adherence of the best men in China 
would have been secured if a pronunciamento by the Powers had 
been promulgated, something like the following : " Whilst we in- 
sist on the just punishment of all offenders against law and hu- 
manity, we are inclined to believe that the Emperor regarded with 
deep regret the uprising of the Boxers, and the determination of 
his Ministers and others to drive foreigners from the country, 
or to seek their extermination. The Manehu dynasty, which has 
sunk to such depths of shamelessness, we are ready to condone, 
and the future integrity of all China we are glad to maintain, if 
the rightful Emperor, Kwang-hsu returns to the capital, if he 
alone appoints plenipotentiaries to confer, and if he gives proof 
of intention and power to govern his people in harmonious rela- 
tions with other nations, and with the full obligation to observe 
treaties which have been or shall be enacted. We call upon his 
people to assist in this proposition, just to him, best for them 
and safe for us all." 

At the close of the Siege, there was an almost universal feeling 
of revulsion on the part of foreign residents in China against 
any recognition of the Empress Dowager. Very soon, countries 
like Kussia and France began to make excuses for her, largely 
because the supposed theories of the Emperor more nearly con- 
formed to Anglo-American sentiment. Others put the question 
aside. And when the foreign ministers, with surprising unanim- 
ity, and their wives proceeded to recognize the ruler, strange to 
say, the ruler they recognized was the Empress Dowager and not 
the Emperor. Such mild ductility has not tended to strengthen 
the essential objects of the Protocol. 
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After the relief of the Legations, a leading thought at home 
and in China was the punishment of offenders, particularly 
Boxer chiefs and official leaders. Germany, as was most fitting, 
sounded the key-note. Great Britain, and noticeably the United 
States, failed, at the outset, to sound the same note, though they 
might have sounded even a louder note in consideration of their 
own massacred countrymen, and so of their own national honor. 
American troops were instructed not to join in the expedition to 
Pao-ting-fu, although most of the foreigners massacred in that 
city were Americans. The task of avenging their deaths de- 
volved on others. The impression that some of the Powers, and 
especially the United States, are indifferent to the safety of 
their own countrymen in China, has gradually grown among the 
Chinese. 

To be lenient, to back down, has been construed as a sign of 
weakness inherent in the heterogeneous diplomacy of the concert 
of Powers. Even when punishment was effected by the Powers, 
their reputation for fairness has not been enhanced. Punish- 
ment, as distinctly proportionate to guilt, has either been regret- 
fully given up or intentionally ignored. The Empress Dowager 
herself contributed one hundred thousand taels to the Boxers, 
after months of their glaring misdemeanors, of plunder, arson 
and murder. When the Governor, Yii Hsien, was removed from 
his post in the province of Shantung, early in 1900, through de- 
mands of five of the Powers, because of his instigation of the 
Boxer organization, the Empress Dowager specially honored him, 
and appointed him Governor in the Province of Shansi, where he 
afterwards perpetrated his cruel atrocities. As the China Asso- 
ciation of London observed : 

"It may be expedient, for reasons of state, to guarantee the personal 
immunity of the Empress Dowager, how convincing soever the evidence 
of her complicity may appear. . . . The restoration of the Empress, in a 
word, means continued reaction, persecution and unrest. It is im- 
possible." 

And yet, we have the spectacle of our Ministers bowing to her 
as supreme, and our Legation ladies basking in her smiles and 
ecstatic over her gifts. 

Three recognized leaders, not only in support of the Boxers, 
but in advocating attack on all foreigners, were Prince Tuan, 
his brother, Duke Lan (cousins of the Emperor), and General 
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Tung Fu Hsiang. These three men were not visited " with the 
severest punishment applicable to their crimes," while officials 
less active and less guilty, like Ch'i Hsiu, Ying Nien, and Chao 
Shu Chi'ao, were sentenced to death. From position, power and 
responsibility, if the Empress Dowager was not the most guilty, 
Prince Tuan certainly was. That the Powers yielded in demand- 
ing then or afterwards his full and proper punishment, lowered 
them at once in the eyes of all Chinese. I know of no country 
where there is more respect for fair-mindedness, for the faculty 
of discriminating correctly between right and wrong, for logical 
action, for adherence to principle rather than favoritism. But if 
foreigners fail here, the whole character of western civilization 
loses its claim to supremacy. 

In the Protocol, next to reparation is the stipulation as to 
guarantees for future security. Four of the twelve articles, and 
part of another, have reference to this matter. The guarantees 
are, first, prohibition of the importation of arms for two years ; 
second, the fortifying and guarding of the Legation area ; third, 
the razing of certain forts between the capital and the sea; 
fourth, the establishment of military posts between Peking and 
the sea ; and, fifth, the publication throughout the Empire of an 
imperial prohibition of membership in any anti-foreign society, 
and the decree that all officials, high or low, in whose jurisdiction 
anti-foreign disturbances may hereafter arise shall be dismissed 
from service. With the exception of the last point, all the stipu- 
lations relate primarily to the well-being of the Legations, while, 
as an actual fact, if the guilty officials are properly punished, and 
Peking is made to suffer, as it certainly has suffered, the foreign 
Ministers are the last ones to be endangered or to have cause to 
fear molestation. For the crime of attacking representatives of 
another Government the severest punishment should be exacted ; 
but, when the question is that of guarantees against future out- 
rages, the ones to be considered are not merely the official repre- 
sentatives in Peking, but all private individuals from abroad re- 
siding in the Empire under the guardianship of sacred treaties. 
The greater the provision for the security of the Ministers, indeed, 
the less will be the security of their nationals. Foreigners, even 
in Peking, outside the Legation area, are less secure than they 
were before. 

If these stipulations were intended not so much to be guarantees 
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for the future as to be punishment for the past, their significance 
could be understood; but, even as such, there is a failure to dis- 
cern when and where punishment should be inflicted. Swift, 
condign punishment, punishment inflicted on the reactionaries, 
even to the removal from office of a thousand of them, who in hat- 
ing reform hated the foreigner, the rigorous following up of 
legitimate war, until the Imperial government should plead for 
peace with real submission, all this the Chinese expected, and the 
Allies might have effected. But as soon as peace began, the task 
of bringing humiliation should have ceased, and efforts at re- 
establishing harmonious relations should have begun. We may 
say that punishment has been too light, and we can also say that 
it has been too severe, for the reason that punishment was too 
often misplaced. The Powers, assuming from the first that their 
duty in waging warfare ended with the relief of the Legations, 
were naturally desirous of speedily opening peace negotiations. 
At the same time, the impression remained that the Chinese Im- 
perial Government had acted in a criminal way and ought to 
suffer. The result was an aggravated case of " pin pricking " in- 
flammation. China was affected with a gangrene which only the 
knife might relieve. Instead, it was pricked with an occasional 
needle and then plastered over. Most naturally, symptoms of 
eruption will appear elsewhere as serious as the first. 

Another leading item in the negotiations relates to reparation 
through payment of an indemnity. If the indemnity is intended 
as a punishment, its raison d'etre is easily understood. The Chi- 
nese themselves are accustomed to exact money as an equivalent 
for the punishment of misdeeds. Viewed in this light, the de- 
mand of the Powers for financial compensation is regarded as 
right, except that payment should be made by the guilty and not 
by the innocent. Viewed as reparation for losses, the demand 
is regarded as extravagant and the payment a hardship. 

The hope of many has been that far-reaching benefits would 
result from the clause in the Preliminary Protocol which requires 
"the adoption of financial measures on the part of China, in 
order to provide for the payment of the indemnities and security 
for the loans." Many saw in this the beginning of fiscal reforms, 
which lie at the basis of Chinese future prosperity. But while 
the Maritime Customs is left intact under foreign management, 
and the native Customs at the ports is ordered to be placed under 
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the same management, no provision is made for introducing re- 
forms into other departments of the government. 

During the discussion of the question as to how China could 
meet the new indemnity, the Russian Minister proposed that the 
tariffs on imports should be increased, not merely to an effective 
five per cent., but to ten per cent. The United States seconded 
the idea, but under the condition that there be compensating 
commercial advantages. Mr. Rockhill, in a dispatch at the time 
to the State Department, said : 

'•' The Russian Minister — and, I fancy, his French colleague will side 
with him — is most persistent in his desire to separate the financial from 
the commercial question here, while the Japanese Minister and myself 
are equally convinced that the two must be treated together, and that, 
if we make tariff concessions to China without securing settlement of the 
commercial questions, we lose the most powerful leverage we have here, 
and expose ourselves to years of desultory discussion with China before 
we may be able to settle one of the questions which so prejudicially affect 
foreign trade." 

The one stumbling-block at that time was the British Minister, 
or, more strictly speaking, the British Government. Great Brit- 
ain opposed the proposition, preferring to leave it to subsequent 
conference by newly appointed commercial commissioners. 

When tariff on foreign goods came into operation forty years 
ago, one Haikwan, or customs, tael of silver was worth in gold 
$1.66, while now it is worth only about 75 cents. By reverting 
to the original rate of exchange, or by increasing the tariff to ten 
per cent, at the present rate of exchange, China would be treated 
as she was forty years ago, and would be almost able, by the in- 
creased revenue, to meet the annual installment of the indemnity. 
As it is, the revenues set apart, as guarantee of payment, have 
been stated to be insufficient, and, in consequence, extortionate 
taxes are being forced by the Mandarins on every province, all 
in the name of paying the hated foreigner. Will it be a wonder 
to any if, through such management, Chinese Mandarins on the 
one hand find new opportunities for their avariciousness and 
peculations, and foreigners, on the other hand, become more and 
more objects of Chinese hatred and animosity, until new up- 
risings of the people shall appear, directed in part against their 
corrupt officials and in the main against the hated foreigner ? 

If action to modify and increase the tariff had been taken at 
the time of completing the Protocol, not only would relief have 
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been given to the people from their burdens, but a quid pro quo 
in increased commercial privileges would have been secured. The 
following would have been the reforms : first, abolishment of the 
Ixkin, a system detrimental to trade and the interests of foreign 
merchants; second, agreement to open up all the water-ways of 
China; third, provision for protecting foreign trade in the in- 
terior ; and, fourth, arrangement for inaugurating, in all branches 
of revenue, a system of honest accounts and honest supervision, 
which in time might embrace the whole Empire in one reform. 

The failure to extend commercial interests is only equalled by 
the total neglect of missionary interests. For the Ministers to 
have consented to consider such interests as these, it was not neces- 
sary to view missions from the stand-point of religion, but as 
legitimate interests of well-recognized societies, and even of cor- 
porations. Missionary enterprise has served to open up the coun- 
try to the acceptance of new ideas, and of measures and men other 
than missionary. On the other hand, justly or unjustly, mis- 
sionaries and their agencies have been criticised as the cause of 
much friction, and, in part, of the Boxer uprising. The Chinese 
officials, conscious of the fact that the missionary propaganda is 
a great enough factor to be reckoned with, have been anxious to 
devise methods for regulating missions in such a way as to pro- 
duce harmony between Christians and non-Christians. The two 
Chinese plenipotentiaries in their first review of the Preliminary 
Protocol, made this statement : 

" The recent troubles are, of a truth, to be ascribed to lack of friendly 
feeling between Christians and non-Christians. While, on the one hand, 
these troubles afford ground for indicting past action, they, on the 
other, furnish a warning for the future and emphasize the necessity 
of framing a policy whereby permanent mutual benefit between the two 
classes may be insured." 

The Foreign Ministers, however, would not take missionary in- 
terests into account, still less do anything to help them. 

The Protocol, in several points, which at the time were deemed 
subsidiary but have since appeared important, was drawn up in 
language so obscure and indefinite that differences of interpre- 
tation would necessarily arise, and also, most naturally, a degree 
of friction and mutual recrimination. 

In Article VI., for instance, it is stated : " By an Imperial edict, 
His Majesty, the Emperor of China, agreed to pay the Powers an 
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indemnity of four hundred and fifty million of haikwan taels." 
Then, immediately after, it is stated that "these four hundred 
and fifty million constitute a gold debt calculated at the rate of 
the haikwan tael to the gold currency of each country," the calcu- 
lation being then given. Now, it happened that the rate of ex- 
change, through a great fall in silver, has had a marked alteration, 
increasing the burdens of China. The Chinese have contended 
that they were to pay four hundred and fifty millions of taels 
only at the rate calculated in the Protocol, and in this they have 
been supported by the United States Government. The other 
Powers have argued that payment is to be made in gold, what- 
ever the rate of the day. 

Again, under the same article, it is said ; " The beds of the 
rivers Peiho and Whangpu shall be improved with the financial 
participation of China." Article XI. enlarges on this point, and 
in the Annex appear the minute regulations on the conservancy 
of the Whangpu, the more important river of the two, leading up 
to the city of Shanghai. This river is within the jurisdiction of 
the viceroy at Nanking, Liu Kun Yi. He has maintained that 
he must be consulted in the affairs of his jurisdiction, especially 
when additional expenditures are concerned. On the general 
principle he may be in the wrong ; but, considering the important 
service he rendered in maintaining peace in the Yangtse valley, 
it was not wise or becoming to ignore or irritate him in a matter 
that really appertained to his authority. 

Once more, in Article VII. it is stipulated that a certain area 
in Peking shall be set apart as a Legation quarter, " in which 
Chinese shall not have the right to reside," and " for each Power 
to maintain a permanent guard in the said quarter for the de- 
fence of its Legation." It is natural for the Chinese, under such 
an arrangement, to resent the intrusion of these Legation guards 
into the non-Legation quarter, as is likely to occur when the 
guard is off duty or taking military exercise, and through the 
establishment of saloons and brothels for the special use of foreign 
soldiers. For once, the Chinese, and especially the Chinese 
soldiery, must be commended for their forbearance under most 
exasperating circumstances. 

Finally, in Article IX. it is stipulated that the Powers may 
" occupy certain points for the maintenance of open communica- 
tion between the capital and the sea " — one of the places being 
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Tientsin; and yet, through a peculiar kind of reasoning, foreign 
troops have not only occupied Tientsin as they do Peking, but 
for nearly a year after signing the Protocol, the Powers held on 
to the provisional government of Tientsin, and for a longer period 
the British have maintained military control of the railway from 
Peking to Tientsin and thence to Shan-hai-kwan, and the Eus- 
sians military control of the railway from Shan-hai-kwan to New 
Chwang in Manchuria. The whole question of the evacuation of 
New Chwang and all Manchuria was purposely, and we might say 
fearfully, omitted from both the deliberations and the Protocol. 

The outcome from these negotiations which is of deepest signifi- 
cance is the blow that has been struck at the sovereign inde- 
pendence of China. All the Powers have made haste to declare 
their determination to preserve the integrity of China; but of 
what use is the holding of China together and regarding it as a 
wonderful act of generosity on their part, if China is less able 
to govern herself, and her best attempts are handicapped by out- 
side restrictions and ever increasing, ever tightening complica- 
tions. What meaning is there in the " open door," if nothing is 
done to open the doors that are closed, or to make smooth the 
paths which lead to the doors already open ? The restriction placed 
on the importation of arms, the dismantling of Chinese forts, the 
refusal to allow China to change at will her own tariff, the estab- 
lishment of foreign fortifications in the capital, the rejection of 
propositions for settling the missionary question, and the placing 
of foreign military guards at points along the way from the 
capital to the sea, may all be necessary as considered by them- 
selves, but they none the less weaken China's sovereignty, which 
being weakened anew will prove poor security in the overwhelming 
burdens and growing disorders of coming years. 

While we may well hesitate to dogmatise on the kind of treat- 
ment best suited to China, after the awful upheaval of 1900, it 
can be safely said that the negotiations have failed, judged either 
as a policy of superior force, tending to frighten the people from 
a repetition of hostilities, or as a policy of magnanimity, intended 
to transform a nation of foreign haters into confiding friends. 

Gilbert Eeid. 



